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ON FORBIDDEN GROUND. 


‘WAIT A YEAR.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ A YOUNG WIFE’S STORY.” 
CHAPTER XIV. 


| Ba at the cottage went on exactly as Nita had 
described. Mrs. Moreton, discontented with 
the small rooms, low ceilings, and circumscribed 
space, as well as other disadvantages, was always 
regretting the Rectory, and finding fault with Mr. 
Sinclair. ‘To a blindness so obstinate, proceeding 
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rather from an ill-regulated temperament than want 
of intelligence, argument or opposition of any kind 
was equally useless. Mona left off defending Mr. 
Sinclair, hoping that by degrees her mother, tired of 
unavailing complaints, would accept a state of things 
that could not be altered. But this atmosphere of 
constant irritation did not further her convalescence ; 
she regained strength slowly, and was retarded by 
worrying herself over her lost lessons and the 
diminished resources of the family. 
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“WAIT A YEAR.” 


Matters were made worse by the impatience of the 
parents of her pupils, who talked of procuring some 
one in her stead. Mona would willingly have made 
an attempt to resume her work, but Dr. Clarke im- 
peratively forbade her, and recommended Mrs. More- 
ton to send Nita in her stead. Nita was sent, but 
did not please as well as her sister. Farmers’ wives 
are usually thrifty housekeepers, and demand the best 
for their money. 

Mrs. Gorts, the wife of the principal farmer in 
Hillesden, was no exception to the rule, and one day 
called at the cottage to remonstrate and speak her 
mind. Mrs. Moreton received her with the state- 
liness of other days, and so nearly offended her that, 
had it not been for Mona’s gentle tact, the engagement 
would have ended there and then. Mrs. Gorts 
ultimately proposed sending for Mona in the morning 
and keeping her to dinner, by that means securing 
her assistance for several hours in the day. The 
other lesson at Shepherd’s Farm, being in another 
direction, and nearer home, was to be left to Nita. 
But Mrs. Gorts’s benevolence not extending further 
than was necessary to retain an instructress for her 
children, no arrangement was made to send Mona 
home; she was blandly told that a pony-carriage 
would fetch her every morning until she was able to 
walk, but nothing was said about sending her back. 
The point with Mrs. Gorts was to get her to. Thur- 
rocks ; the return was left to herself. Mona went, 
gave her instructions as had been settled, and was 
suffered to depart with no other reference to her 
white lips and pale face than the offer of a glass of 
wine, which she did not accept. 

It was a fine afternoon in the second week of 
October when, having finished with her pupils, she 
quitted the farm and began her walk homewards, very 
wearied and somewhat depressed. Partly owing to 
the lassitude succeeding illness, and partly, perhaps, 
that the pupils had lost some of their steadiness 
under the youthful Nita, Mona found teaching the 
‘young idea” a burdensome task. The daughters 
of Mrs. Gorts were especially difficult to instruct. 
Wanting to make a show rather than to acquire 
solid information, they were content to learn in an 

inaccurate, superficial sort of way, which made 
her labours more onerous. To one in health, this 
walk of a mile and a half would have been but a 
relaxation after sedentary occupation. The air was 
crisp, but not cold, and the four o’clock sun was cast- 
ing a wonderful beauty over the woods and trees that 
far and near were tinted by its light; some with a 
rich bronze, and others with the golden green that 
sparkles on a beetle’s wing. Scarcely a cloud was 
in the sky, and a light breeze came fresh from the 
nearer uplands and distant hills. Though her step 
was languid, Mona did not lose courage, but buoyed 
herself up with the self-assurance that each day she 
would be gaining strength ; and she remembered with 
satisfaction that she was contributing to the limited 
funds of the family. Though the sum was small, it 
must add to their comfort. They had something 
more than their daily bread. They were together. 
For the present she was thankful, or should be so 
when she reached home, she thought, smiling at the 
quick transition of her humour, as she sank down on 
a bank by the roadside, feeling it impossible to go 
farther without rest. But she did not get the rest 
she needed. ‘The sickness of fatigue came over her, 
and when she rose again, and found herself totter- 
ing, she looked about her with a feeling of despair. 


The road at that point skirted the grounds of the 
Abbey for more than a mile; by going through them 
the distance was diminished more than one-half, yet 
the way was forbidden, and a large placard at a 
rustic gate announced that all trespassers would be 
prosecuted. On reaching this tempting spot she 
stood still, and leaning upon the wooden bar, mentally 
argued the situation. The gate was far from the 
house, so far that no one was likely to see her unless 
it were some labourer passing to his work, or an 
outdoor servant. Any one who knew her would 
leave her unmolested ; but it might chance to bea 
stranger, who, in the zealous discharge of his duty, 
would perhaps warn her off, and compel her to re- 
turn to the road, when she would be in a worse 
plight than she was now. But it was really a short 
cut, bringing her into the road less than half a mile 
from home on issuing from the plantation. 

The temptation prevailed. No one being in sight, 
either on the high road or in the grounds, she raised 
the iron latch, dropped the chain, and passed through. 
Gaining courage, and, perhaps, a degree of artificial 
strength also from her audacity, she walked on with- 
out much uneasiness, except when the dead leaves, 
rustling under her feet, caused her to look round to 
see if any one were coming. Now and then she sup- 
ported herself against a tree, gaining a fresh supply 
of vigour by turning her face where the current of 
air came strongest and freshest, stumbling on again 
when alittle revived, until, finding that she required 
more complete repose before she could continue her 
walk, she stepped aside from the path, and seated 
herself on the ground beside a large branchless 
trunk recently felled. Supporting her wearied frame 
against the knotted wood, she laid her arm upon the 
bark, and rested her head upon it. A bird flew into 
a tree overhead and began to twitter, keeping her 
company, and beguiling her with its sweet notes, 
until she lost the sound, and fell into a dreamy state 
of abstraction, musing over what she was to do. It 
would be impossible for her to attempt the samo 
walk on the morrow. Mrs. Gorts must send her 
home, or do without her ; and if she lost the lessons 
her mother would be vexed. But what could she 
do? And she had been so strong.’ How unfortunate 
to be weak now that health was subsistence! Her 
reverie was not very connected. Sometimes she 
heard the bird’s soft twitterings, and sometimes Mrs. 
Moreton’s lamentations over her perverseness in be- 
coming delicate when she ought to be robust. A 
sudden rustling broke the spell, and brought her 
from dreamy imaginings face to face with an 
enemy. A huge brown dog was standing over her 
when she opened her eyes, almést touching her face, 
and one of his large paws was on her dress, ready to 
hold her fast. 

*‘ Loose, Griff! we don’t shake tramps of that de- 
scription,” said a tall man in a shooting-coat. 

“Tam aware that I am trespassing, but I was 
very tired, and hope that, under the circumstances, 
Sir Felix will forgive me,” said Mona, starting up 
with recovered energy, taking the stranger for one of 
Sir Felix Hampton’s people, and not sufficiently 
self-possessed to hear what he said distinctly. 

“T shall be happy to charge myself with your 
excuses,’ returned the stranger, gravely. ‘‘1 am 
curious to know to what lucky accident I owe this 
romantic adventure.” 





‘«My name is Mona Moreton; Sir Felix Hampton 
knows who I am,” replied Mona, with a dignity that 
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sat well upon her, notwithstanding the extreme sim- 
plicity of her dress; ‘“‘and, being much fatigued, I 
ventured to shorten my walk home by coming through 
his grounds. Though I have taken a liberty, I think 
that Sir Felix would not authorise you to punish it 
by another, for which you can plead no excuse! ”’ and 
her cheeks, at first flushed with alarm as she saw 
herself. in the grip of the dog, now burned deeper 
with indignation. 

At the mention of her name the stranger bowed. 
“You must allow me to make amends for my impo- 
liteness by seeing you safe through the park. I was 
on my way to the Abbey when Griff so roughly dis- 
turbed you. I amsorry—’” He stopped, hardly 
knowing what he wished to say. 

Looking up to decline the escort so uncere- 
moniously offered, she was struck and troubled by 
a likeness she recognised. 

‘‘ Perhaps my name will impress you more favour- 
ably than my manners,” he said, with an easy laugh, 
intended to remove her hesitation. ‘I am Cecil 
Orde, the elder brother of Warren Sinclair, whom, 
I doubt not, you believe to be a respectable person, 
worth something more than myself, which I am 
willing to admit. And now you will reward my 
confession by entrusting yourself to my care. You 
will permit me to see you home?” 

As Mona moved on without replying, Captain 
Orde, taking silence for consent, endeavoured to 
walk by her side, which was difficult, her slow pace 
obliging him to stop at almost every second step. 

“Tf you please, Miss Moreton, will you so far 
forgive my rudeness asto take my arm? Without 
assistance you will presently fall over these inter- 
lacing roots, and then worse will happen, for I shall 
have to carry you. Pray take hold of me whilst you 
are.in-danger ; you may cut me afterwards if such is 
your rigorous will,”’ he said, in a pleasant, mellow 
voice, which, but for its bantering tone, would have 
been the counterpart of his brother's. 

But Mona gave no heed to his offer; her feelings 
were yet discomposed, if not irritated. She went on 
alone, until, tripping over a network of roots em- 
bedded in the dry leaves covering the path, she 
would have fallen had not Captain Orde caught her. 

Making no further resistance, Mona walked on 
quietly, amused in spite of herself by the mixture 
in him of mock penitence with a self-esteem that 
evidently ran no danger of being ruffled. 

They reached the road just as a dog-cart was 
going by, driven by a young man, whom Mona re- 
quested him to hail. Captain Orde did so, and was 
alittle surprised at the effect upon the young country- 
man. ‘Topull up and leap from the vehicle, after one 
glance backwards to see who called him, was the work 
of a second. ‘‘Miss Mona!” he exclaimed, with 
his brown cheeks aglow with pleasure. 

‘* Will you be kind enough to take me home, Mr. 
Marshall? I have been trying to walk from Thur- 
rocks, and feel very tired.”’ 

‘Take the reins and see to your horse, while I 
help the young lady to her seat,’ said Captain Orde. 
“T shall get my brother to introduce me in proper 
form to-morrow,” he continued, raising his hat after 
placing Mona beside her charioteer. ‘‘ Perhaps, after 
a few words of ceremony, we shall be better friends.”’ 


‘*'You find plenty to do in Hillesden?” asked 
Captain Orde of his brother that evening, as they 
sat over the table after dinner. 








«Plenty ; and what is more, I like my work.” 

** A new world to you,” he observed again. 

“To tell you the truth, it does not seem so,” 
answered Warren. 

‘‘So Helen intends to abide by that foolish deci- 
sion of hers. Had I been in your place I would 
not have accepted those terms. Will she keep to 
them?” 

‘*T suppose so. You know I am forbidden to 
write to her; all communication is to cease for a 
year. I might perhaps send a line now and then to 
her mother, but that would not be very interest- 
ing.” 
‘You could not, with any show of reason, expect 
Helen Lestocq to be satisfied with such quarters as 
these,’’ observed Cecil, after a pause, looking round 
on the ill-furnished room. ‘I wonder you can put 
up with them yourself.”’ 

‘‘ There is time enough to put the Rectory in order 
for her,” answered Warren, in a tone of indifference. 
‘‘ Only three months of my year’s probation are gone 
by as yet.” 

Captain Orde glanced warily at his brother. He 
did not think that Helen was behaving well ; indeed, 
he suspected her of designs not very complimentary 
to Warren, who happily appeared ignorant of having 
any ground for serious suspicion. Outwardly imper- 
turbed by the mention of Helen, he was then care- 
fully peeling a walnut. 

‘*Helen may be somewhat imperious,’”’ remarked 
Cecil again ; ‘ but we may pardon a little exigeance 
in her. By-the-by, I saw a pretty face to-day.” 

“Who is staying with Lady Hampton now? She 
was expecting Miss Skelton when I saw her last; but 
Miss Skelton has no pretensions that way,” said Mr. 
Sinclair, placing another walnut between the silver 
crackers. 

‘* My pretty face was not at the Abbey, but in the 
Abbey grounds, a sleeping beauty whom Griff dis- 
covered and roughly wakened.” 

‘‘ And who was your sleeping beauty? A vagrant 
who had slipped into the park for a rest?” 

‘* My sleeping beauty, alias your vagrant, called 
herself Mona Moreton.” 

‘Miss Moreton asleep in the Abbey grounds!” 
repeated Warren, surprised in his turn, and almost 
grotesquely so, the exhibition of it was so sincere. 

‘‘ About the sleeping I would not go into court,” 
answered Cecil; ‘‘but she said her name was 
Mona Moreton. I have not invented it. She 
seemed frightened at being caught, and murmured 
something about fatigue having induced her to tako 
a short cut from some place or other to her home. 
When Griff aroused her she fancied herself about to 
be taken up for trespassing. I wish I had carried on 
the joke.” 

‘* Which would have been as unkind as ungentle- 
manlike,”’ replied Warren. ‘‘ That was my prede- 
cessor’s daughter, now obliged to assist in maintain- 
ing her mother by giving lessons in a farmer's 
family not far off. Yes, it is true, by going through 
the park she would materially shorten the distance. 
I am glad she thought of it, and will make a point 
of asking Sir Felix to give her permission to do so 
always. She is just recovering from an illness 
brought on by over-fatigue. And you were uncivil, 
you say, Cecil?” observed Mr. Sinclair, with 
gravity. 

“‘T may have offended your protégée,” remarked 
Captain Orde, with an expression on his a 
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face half comic, half rueful. ‘‘ But as I took leave I 
told her you would introduce mein due form. Backed 
by your reputation I shall hope to make my peace 
to-morrow.” 

‘‘AsI do not visit at the cottage where she lives 
I cannot be the person to introduce you. You must 
therefore find .your own way of remedying your 
blunder.” 

‘Excluded from your parishioner’s cottage! one 
would say that you must have committed a blunder 
yourself, Warren.” 

‘‘Some one has, certainly ; but I do not think it is 
I,” returned Warren ; then, seeing that his brother 
expected to hear some further explanation, he added, 
‘‘ When you have seen Mrs. Moreton, you will under- 
stand how easy it is to wound a lady’s susceptibilities 
without intending it.” 

‘‘T suppose you will have a bow thrown out here,” 
observed Cecil, turning towards one of the windows, 
whence the dusky shadows of twilight stealing over 
the lawn were visible in blurred undefined shapes: 
the Moretons did not really interest him. 

‘‘T hardly know what changes I shall make. I do 
not much care about it,’’ answered Warren, carelessly, 
and, taking an easy-chair by the fire, signed to his 
brother to occupy the one opposite. 

‘“‘The place could be made pretty,” persisted 
Cecil. 

“It was really pretty in Mr. Moreton’s time,” 
answered Mr. Sinclair. 

“You might add a conservatory to the drawing- 
room, and enlarge the pleasure-grounds; that would 





YEAR.” 


“Yes, I might,” he answered, coldly, but witnout 
any apparent interest in the subject. 

‘Where is Helen now?” asked Cecil. 

‘‘T have no idea, except that she is somewhere 
abroad. Rather strange for her pretendant to have 
to confess so much ignorance, is it not? You know 
I never hear from Helen herself.” He spoke with 
impatience now ; this perpetual recurrence to Heleu 
Lestocq annoyed him, he scarcely knew why. 

The following morning, furnished with full instruc- 
tions about the way, Captain Orde, accompanied by 
Griff, started for Mrs. Moreton’s cottage, to efface, as 
he said, the stain upon his chivalry by making 
inquiries after Miss Moreton’s health. On his return 
to the Rectory his first act was to throw himself back 
in a chair and laugh heartily. 

‘‘ What now? What is the matter?’ asked Mr. 
Sinclair, sharply. 

‘‘Oh, the incomparable goose!” answered Cecil, 
laughing again, notwithstanding Warren’s visible 
chagrin. 

‘*T am asking how you found Miss Moreton, which 
does not seem to me a subject for laughter.” 

‘‘Miss Moreton—oh, I did not see her. She was 
not well enough to see strangers, her mother said. 
What an incomparable goose that woman is!” re- 
peated Cecil, laughing again; and this time Warren 
laughed with him. 

Mrs. Moreton’s frivolity amused Cecil whilst it 
was fresh; but the next day, when he went away, the 
Moreton family had passed out of his mind. They 
had no interest for him. Such adventures were but 
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give the house another character.” 


insignificant ripples in the active current of his life. 





o ROBERT DICK, 


BAKER, GEOLOGIST, AND BOTANIST. 


_ two years ago, Mr. Smiles’s life of 

Thomas Edward, the Banff shoemaker and 
naturalist, made known to the world a most extra- 
ordinary and admirable instance of the pursuit of 
science under pressure of poverty and other difficul- 
ties. It might have been thought impossible to find, 
at least among Edward’s contemporaries and fellow- 
countrymen, a parallel to so remarkable a career. 
This, however, is a feat which Mr. Smiles has success- 
fully accomplished. The memoirs of Robert Dick, 
of Thurso, are now before us. They tell us of the 
life-work of a Caithness baker, as full of self-sacrifice 
in the cause of science as that of the Banffshire shoe- 
maker. Alike in its human and pathetic interest, as 
well as in its revelations of natural history, the life 
of Dick, the self-taught geologist and botanist, is in 
every way a worthy companion to the life of Edward, 
the self-taught zoologist. 

Robert Dick was the son of an exciseman. He 
was born at Tullibody, Clackmannanshire, in 1811. 
Looking down the street in which the Dick family 
lived, you see the Ochil hills, and the Devon winding 
in the valley below. The beautiful scenery of the 
district was cherished in the memory of the lad whose 
lot was subsequently cast at Thurso. Happily, the 
educational advantages which are so generally en- 
joyed in Scotland were available to young Dick. 
Tullibody was fortunate in its Barony School. Here 
all the children of the village had a fair education at 
a moderate price. Mr. Macintyre, the teacher, was a 


man of considerable attainments, and above all, an 
enthusiastic schoolmaster. Mr. Dick sent his four 
children to the school, and Robert seems to have 
become one of Mr. Macintyre’s aptest scholars. He 
had developed a great taste for languages, and his 
schoolmaster advised his father to send him to college. 
But a serious change in the home life occurred at 
this juncture, and threw a cloud over Robert’s future 
career. His father, who had been a widower for 
some years, married again. The home became un- 
happy for the children. From the age of ten to 
thirteen, Robert was often driven abroad to escape 
ill-treatment. During this period he made solitary 
fellowship with rocks, and flowers, and insects, and 
formed the tastes which ever afterwards were the 
solace and the passion of his life. 

At thirteen, a new brother and sister had come 
upon the scene, and Robert, instead of being sent to 
college, was apprenticed to a baker in Tullibody. 
He seems never to have forgotten the circumstances 
under which he left home. When he afterwards 
heard of a neighbour losing his wife, he said: ‘ Ah, 
a sad thing for the bairns! Had my own mother 
been alive, I would never have been a baker.” 

As a baker’s apprentice Robert Dick had his round 
of indoor toil; but it was agreeably varied by outdoor 
excursions, for he had to deliver the bread to the 
neighbouring villages. Sometimes he was sent as 
far west as the Bridge of Allan, six miles from Tulli- 
body. These country walks, as may be imagined, 
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were turned to good account by the young botanist. 
Altogether the three years and a half during which 
young Dick served his apprenticeship were not an 
unhappy time. He was still dependent upon home 
for his clothes and washing ; but it would appear that 
domestic persecution was now reduced to the form of 
denying him clean stockings more than once a fort- 
night. At this period he read carefully, and appears 
to have improved his botanical knowledge by the aid 
of the old Edinburgh Encyclopeedia. 

At seventeen Dick’s apprenticeship expired, and 
he had to leave Tullibody and try to find work asa 
journeyman. After three years of intermittent em- 
ployment at Leith, Glasgow, and Greenock, we find 
him settled for life at Thurso, in Caithness, the scene 
of his future scientific achievements. He arrived 
at Thurso in 1830, and set up an oven and shop in 
Wilson’s Lane. 

Thurso is within sight of Orkney, the Ultima Thule 
of the Romans. It is the northernmost town in Great 
Britain. The grand coast-line from Duncansby Head, 
on the north-east of Caithness, to Dunnet Head and 
Holborn Head, on the west, is well-known to artist- 
tourists and geologists, who go to the extreme north 
in search of the picturesque. From Thurso Bay 
Robert Dick could see the Orkneys, and the famous 
Man of Hoy. The long-swelling waves of the Atlan- 
tic come rolling in upon the beach in all their 
majesty, for there is nothing but sea between Thurso 
and the coast of Labrador. Dick was already a 
botanist. To such a man the rock-scenery of the 
Caithness coast could hardly fail to unfold the secrets 
of a bygone world, and make him a geologist as well. 

While attending assiduously to his business he yet 
found leisure to wander a good deal by the sea-side. 
He first begins to pick up shells and to learn concho- 
logy. He sets himself to collect all the butterflies, 


’ beetles, dragon-flies, and other insects in Caithness, 


watching their transformations and life-history from 
the egg to the final and perfect form. Then he settles 
down in good earnest to resume his botany. He 
begins on rather a grand scale, determining to collect 
and catalogue the whole of the flora of Caithness. 
And this was not the sum of his studies at this early 
period. Dick’s mind was of that capacious and 
methodical character which can combine a number of 
natural history pursuits in a single excursion. Whilst 
he was on the cliffs looking for plants, he detected 
the scales of fossil fish imbedded in the rocks. He 
often made solitary journeys to long distances, often 
starting at two in the morning. A bag of ship-bis- 
cuits sufficed him for food, and the mountain burn 
or loch with drink. 

Let us now look for some of the results of Dick’s 
solitary explorations among the rocks and the inland 
scenery of Caithness. 

Dick’s first important discovery was a botanical 
one. He found the Hierochloé borealis, or northern 
holy grass, on the banks of the River Thurso. He 
afterwards gave an account of it to the Linnean 
Society. From that time the plant has been received 
by our best botanical authorities as a member of the 
British flora. 

So early as 1835 Dick found fossils in the Caithness 
rocks. This was quite contrary to the statement of 
Messrs. Conybeare and Phillips (‘Outlines of the 
Geology of England and Wales,” then the only book 
upon the subject). In September, 1840, there ap- 
peared in the ‘‘ Witness” newspaper some articles 
under the title of ‘‘The Old Red Sandstone.” These 





were Hugh Miller’s famous papers. The effect upon 
Dick was marvellous. It gave direction to his re- 
searches, and he became a strenuous and successful 
worker among the fishes of the ‘‘Old Red.” He struck 
up an intimacy with Hugh Miller, and henceforth 
kept him carefully supplied with the fossils he needed | 
for descriptive and illustrative purposes. Dick used : 
humorously to call himself ‘‘ the lion’s provider.” 

In a letter to Hugh Miller (the first and noblest of 
Scotland’s self-made men of science), dated April 8, : 
1845, Dick has become such an authority on the 
fishes of the Old Red, as to write to his friend inthe 
following bantering vein (Dick, it should be said, 
was an excellent letter-writer, and had a rare com- 
mand of appropriate language) :— 

‘In your last paper (in the ‘“‘ Witness ’’) I find a 
more rational account of the probable use of the thick 
coverings of the animals of the Old Red. Dr. Buck- 
land’s scalding theory always seemed to me to be 
ludicrous, and not in keeping with fact. Snug 
beneath his impenetrable bone, methinks I hear 
saucy Cocco laughing at poor Osteolep, and ironically 
saying, ‘Poor fellow, how I pity you! Why don’t 
you put on more clothes? You'll never be right till 
you get a thicker jacket to keep out the heat!’ 
‘Well, Cocco,’ replied his comrade, ‘I am very warm 
already. This coat of mine is horrid hot, and I don’t 
see how it would mend the matter to put on another.’ 
This would be the proper answer to scalding seas, 
waves of hot water, and fish with thick coats to keep 
out the heat.” 

Dick was indeed a philosophising naturalist as well 
as a diligent observer and collector in the rocks and 
in the fields. He had large and original views of 
the phenomena of nature, and was always seeking 
the causes of things. He had in a remarkable degree 
the faculty of generalisation upon facts. It was the 
same in botany as in geology. In botany he studied 
the Caithness flora with a view to its division into 
zones of altitude, or phyto-geographical regions, as 
they are now called. In geology he worked out for 
himself the nature and origin of that mysterious 
mixture of rocks and mud, the boulder-clay. He 
sagaciously demonstrated its semi-marine character 
in the Caithness district from the shells he discovered 
in it. In this, as in other matters, Dick was before 
his time. 

Dick’s fame as an authority on the fossil fishes of 
the Old Red Sandstone, and his local knowledge of 
the rocks which contained them, reached the ears of 
Sir Roderick Murchison, the Director-General of the 
Geological Survey. Sir Roderick determined to visit 
Thurso and see the man of whom such remarkable 
stories were told. He found Dick in his bakehouse. 
It should be said that our geological baker was well 
prepared for the interview. He had strong views on 
the subject of a geological map of Caithness which 
had apparently been issued on authority ; and as he 
was familiar with the “dip” and ‘‘strike” of all 
the rocks and the contours of the valleys and water- 
sheds, he had no scruples in speaking his mind to his 
distinguished visitor. The interview was subse- 
quently recounted by Sir Roderick at the Leeds 
Meeting of the British Association, in the following 
words :— 

“In pursuing my researches in the Highlands, 
and going beyond Sutherland into Caithness, it was 
my gratification to meet with a remarkable man in 
the town of Thurso, named Robert Dick, a baker by 
trade. T+ am proud to call him my distinguished 
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friend. When I went to see him he spread out before 
me a map of Caithness, and pointed out its imperfec- 
tions. Mr. Dick had travelled over the whole county 
in his leisure hours, and was thoroughly acquainted 
with its features. He delineated tome, by means of 
some flour which he spread out on his baking board, 
not only its geographical features, but certain geolo- 
gical phenomena which he desired to impress upon 
my attention. Here is a man who is earning his 
daily bread by his hard work, who is obliged to read 
and study by night, and yet who is able to instruct 
the Director-General of the Geological Survey.” 

Dick’s bakehouse, to which Sir Roderick Murchi- 
son, Charles Peach, and a favoured few were ad- 
mitted, was a remarkable sanctum. It contained 
busts of Byron, Scott, and other great poets. On the 
wall was a full-sized sketch of the Greek boy taking 
a thorn from his foot, with an Egyptian girl on each 
side, drawn in charcoal. At another time the smooth 
plaster was resplendent with Cherubim and Sera- 
phim and the angelic host. Sometimes there was a 
medley of figures—Egyptian kings and hieroglyphics, 
winged bulls and Assyrian gods from the sculptures 
of-Nineveh. Dick was intensely interested in Egypt, 
and the Ramesian period of its history. The correct- 
ness of the drawing of this self-taught man, alike in 
plants and the figures of men and animals, surprised 
every visitor to that remarkable school and museum 
of science and art, Dick’s bakehouse. 

Dick possessed excellent literary powers. Mr. 
Smiles’s memoirs abound with letters and sayings 
which show both intellectual grasp and acute and 
forcible language, united with a rich vein of humour. 
His letters to Hugh Miller and to Charles Peach 
have the best literary flavour. As a versifier, too, 
he was singularly ready in production, and happy in 
expression. ‘These three men, the most eminent of 
whom had been a working stonemason, whilst another 
was a private in the coastguard service, and the third 
was a working baker, were indeed a remarkable trio. 
Their correspondence aud conversation were marked 
by the keenness and intensity which always charac- 
terise the language of self-taught workers in science. 

Dick was a man of independent views, and in 
geology, as in other matters, he strenuously defended 
them. He differed im toto from his friend, Hugh 
Miller, on several geological problems, and was very 
severe upon the theory of successive creations, which 
is expounded in the ‘‘'Testimony of the Rocks.” He 
was sceptical as to successive catastrophes and suc- 
cessive creations, believing that there had been but 
one creation, and an unbroken continuity of life from 
the beginning. But his contentions on these points 
were often followed by outbursts of a tender humour 
towards his antagonist, which show the inner depth 
and gentleness of the man’s nature. 

Meanwhile Dick kept up his botany. On the 
steep sides of Moryen, and in the bogs of Caithness, 
he made a study of the mosses and other non- 
flowering plants of the county. His remarks on the 
variations of the wild rose and other plants, as 
determined by the soil and other physical con- 
ditions, are full of interest to the botanist, and 
show him to be fully abreast of the philosophical 
observers of his time. He collected many of the 
seeds and plants, and scattered them broadcast over 
the country, that they might delight the eyes of others 
when he should be dead. Thus he planted scions of 
the maidenhair fern and Osmunda regalis in the 
gorges of the Dorery hills, at Morven, and at Reay. 





Dick had many visitors and many correspondents 
in all parts of the county. Sir George Sinclair, of 
Thurso Castle, often brought him distinguished 
visitors. The Duke of Argyll, Lady Burdett-Coutts, 
Mr. Thomas Carlyle, and Prince Lucien Bonaparte 
were among the callers at his bakehouse. From all 
parts of England there came requests every week for 
fossils or plants. Among his correspondents were 
Professor Babington, Professor Balfour, Professor 
Henslow, and the author of the ‘Cybele Britan- 
nica.” 

For more than thirty years Dick thus varied his 
business in the bakehouse with his favourite rambles 
and researches in the open air. Being a bachelor, 
with only the faithful Highland servant, Annie 
Mackay, to attend the house, he was free to devote 
his leisure as he liked. But, unhappily, harder times 
were coming. After his fifty-third year we begin to 
find the clouds rising around him. Since his arrival 
in Thurso the baking trade had completely changed. 
Dick was no longer the only baker, a number of 
rivals had appeared upon the scene. Worse than all, 
the struggle was beginning just as Dick was getting 
worn and spent in body by physical exertion and 
exposure. His business fell off rapidly, principally 
through excessive competition. His letters to his 
sister in the year 1856 are most pathetic and distress- 
ing; for he discusses with a painful sense of helpless- 
ness the question of beginning some fresh occupa- 
tion for a livelihood. His sister offered to send him 
clothes and money; but Robert Dick’s self-respect 
never left him. After a kind acknowledgment of her 
generosity, he writes:—‘‘To those who have to 
struggle by their labour for a living, the prescription 
of coddling and nursing is about the worst treatment 
imaginable. It is neither good nor profitable in any 
way. When any man or woman consents to receive 
such things as you spoke of, and for such a purpose, 
then, adieu to all self-dependence and self-respect. 
You have no idea how injurious it is, both to soul 
and body, to wear next your skin what one never 
toiled for. Beside, your income is little enough for 
yourself.” 

There seemed no help for it but to stop at Thurso, 
and Dick seems to have made up his mind to his lot. 
In 1862, although he had had warning of severe 
rheumatism, we find him on the rocks again, getting 
specimens for Professor Wyvill Thomson. But the 
specimens were never sent. An accident occurred 
which brought him to the verge of ruin. A consign- 
ment of twenty-three bags of flour which he had 
ordered from Leith was shipwrecked, and Dick had 
to bear the loss. The blow was the worst he had 
ever sustained. Poor Dick had to sell his fossils, the 
collection of thirty-two years. He survived this ter- 
rible blow, but his business continued to fall off. In 
1863 his infirmities had increased, and he was un- 
able to comply with a request from Professor Owen 
to go and see a sperm whale which had been cast 
ashore about thirteen miles from Thurso. His letters 
and verses in this year of his life were full of expres- 
sions of chastened religious feeling. His mind was 
more active than ever, although a black cloud lay 
around the future. But his indomitable spirits still 
sustained him. In the intervals of rheumatic attacks 
we find him still botanising and geologising in his 
nearer haunts. Correspondents from all parts, igno- 
rant of his circumstances, continued to ply him with 
requests for specimens, and it was hard for him to 
deny them. They little knew that Robert Dick was 
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poor, broken in health, and withir a year or two of 
a premature death. 
Dick took his last journey on the 29th August, 


It was felt that a great though comparatively un- 
known man was about to pass away. 


The funeral was one of the most impressive that 


1866. He went to a quarry to dig for fossils. | had ever been seen in Thurso. All the shops and 
Here he was taken ill, and with great difficulty | places of business in the town were closed, and the 
reached home. This was the beginning of the end. | procession which followed the coffin included the civic 


Ill though he was, he continued to go on with his 
daily work in the bakehouse. His legs began to 
swell, until, as he said, they were like to burst. 
Disease of the heart and fever came on, from his 


determined attempts to attend to his oven. At| 


length he was driven to his bed. 


authorities, the clergy, and the workers in the various 


trades—the bakers, masons, tailors, seamen and 


fishermen, shoemakers, and pavement-cutters. The 
pall-bearers were Sir George Sinclair, Mr. James 
Mill, chief magistrate, and Mr. Bremner. Thus did 
Robert Dick receive honourable burial in Thurso 


“Once, when his mind was wandering, he insisted | cemetery. An obelisk with a suitable inscription 


on being carried down to his bakehouse, for he said 
there was a batch in the oven. He was taken down; 
the door was opened, and it was all black inside. 
The oven was never more to be lighted.” 

It would have been gratifying to have found in the 
memoir more frequent and distinct reference to the 
religious life of one whose force of character, and 
whose industry in the study of nature, command our 
respect. During his last illness he was helped and 
comforted by Sir George Sinclair and other friends, 
who must too late have known all his poverty and 
trials. Towards the end his sufferings left him, and 
he died quietly and peacefully on the morning of the 
24th December, 1866, four months after he was taken 
ill in the quarry. Mr. Miller (the coast missionary in 
that district) says of Dick, ‘‘He was the most humble 
believer that he ever met.’ 

The townspeople of Thurso were deeply moved by 
Dick’s death. They had come to know and honour the 
poor baker whose strange habits and solitary ways 
when he first came among them were a matter of 
sinister suspicion and then of ridicule. The sym- 
pathy which his illness excited was almost intense. 





marks the spot where the remains are laid. 

The museum of the Thurso Scientific Society and 
the Museum of Science and Art at Edinburgh con- 
tain botanical, entomological, and geological collec- 
tions which give some idea of the work in natural 
history which Dick accomplished for Caithness ; and 
Mr. Smiles’s memoirs are themselves an admirable 
monument to his memory, full as they are of in- 
stances of the genius which Sir Roderick Murchison 
ascribed to him. Well indeed did Robert Dick 
deserve all the posthumous honours which his fellow- 
townsmen could confer upon him. MHappily his 
memory is cherished and honoured not in Thurso 
alone. Not seldom, before the obélisk which marks 
his place of burial, may be seen a stranger who has 
journeyed from afar to pay his tribute of respect at 
the grave. His self-sacrificing nature made friends 
and fellow-workers whom he never saw. Hugh 
Miller’s noble testimony, ‘‘He robbed himself to 
save me,” is echoed by many voices in every part 
of Britain, and it faintly represents the gracious 
character of a man of whom Scotland has reason 
to be proud. 





CHRIST’S HOSPITAL. 


1? would be difficult exactly to indicate the place 

which, of right, belongs to Christ’s Hospital 
among our great Public Schools. It enjoys the distinc- 
tion of being a royal foundation, and dates its origin 
from Tudor times. Itis possessed of great wealth and 
corresponding influence; its income being not less 
than £70,000 annually, and its governing body com- 
prising personages of the highest distinction in the 
realm. Andit has a history as ancient, as honourable, 
and as replete with interest as that of any school 








endowed school of a like class. Compared with 
smaller and less amply endowed seminaries, Christ’s 
Hespital has produced but scanty results in the 


-way of sound scholarship, and not a very noteworthy 


list of distinguished scholars. In truth, it has been 
elevated to the distinguished place it now occupies 
more by the popular will than because of any distinct 


influence it has exercised upon English education. 


It has not worked its way upwards to acknowledged 
eminence, as some schools have done (notably Shrews- 


which it has been our privilege to discuss in the| bury, for instance), by means of the distinctions 
present series of papers. Advantages so excellent | which its scholars have gained at the Universities, 





might seem to establish for it a claim to share along | or in consideration of the important offices that its 
with Eton, Winchester, Westminster, and the six | alumni have been called upon in after life to fill 
other principal seminaries, the honour of representing | in Church and State. The great glory of Christ’s 
the Public School system of England. Indeed, if the | Hospital must be held to consist in the vast good 
number of scholars at present under instruction in | that it has been permitted to accomplish as a great 
Christ’s Hospital be accepted as evidence of its im- | educational charity—as an institution where, for 
portance, then it might justly claim to be the foremost | the space of more than three centuries, generations - ' 
school in the kingdom, for its scholars reach an| of children (who have been held to be deserving) 

aggregate of more than a thousand. Butasamatter!| have been clothed, maintained, and educated free of - 
of strict right—and about these matters Public all cost to their parents. In this respect—in respect ‘ 
Schools’ are especially tenacious—Christ’s Hospital | of the immense good it has effected in the past, of the 
has no greater claim to rank next after the institutions | innumerable benefits itis conferring in the present, 
we have been recently considering than has King and of the bounteous means_at its disposal of well- 
Edward’s School at Birmingham, +r the Free Gram- | doing in the future—Christ’s Hospital is worthy to 
mar School of Sir Andrew Judde at Tonbridge, or | rank beside the noblest institution in the world. It 
the King’s School at Canterbury, or any other has been customary to place it tenth on the Jist of our 
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great Public Schools, in an intermediate position to 
the nine great Foundation seminaries on the one 
hand, and the numerous Endowed Grammar Schools 
on the other, because, in fact, it has the right to stand 
alone as being altogether unique, and without its 
counterpart or copy in this or any other country. 
Christ’s Hospital was founded in the year 1553, the 
last of his brief reign, by King Edward vi—‘‘ the 
young flower that was untimely cropt as it began to fill 
our land with its early odours,’’—as part of a general 
scheme of charity for London. The young king 
seems to have been particularly influenced to the act 
by Bishop Ridley, who happened to preach before 








must make answer to God for my negligence if I 
should not be careful therein, knowing it to be the 
express command of Almighty God to have compas- 
sion of His poor and needy members, of whom we 
must make account unto Him. And surely, my lord,” 
continued the king, ‘‘I am before all things else most 
willing to travail that way.” He then requested the 
bishop, as doubtless he had already conferred with 
others, as to the best means of carrying out the sug- 
gestions contained in the sermon, that he would not 
hesitate to unburden his mind there and then. The 
bishop, amazed at the wisdom and earnest zeal of the 
young king, confessed that he was so perplexed as to 
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him a sermon on works of charity and mercy. In 
this discourse, as Stow records, the worthy prelate 
made a fruitful and godly exhortation to the rich to 
be merciful to the poor, and moved such as were in 
authority ‘“‘to travail by some charitable ways and 
means to comfort and relieve them.” The sermon 
appears to have had a great effect upon young 
Edward. ‘‘As soon as the king’s majesty was at 
leisure,” we are told, ‘‘ he called the bishop to come 
unto him in a great gallery at Westminster, where 
there were no other persons present but they two.” 
Edward first gave the bishop hearty thanks for his 
good sermon and earnest exhortation for the relief of 
the needy, and then mentioned the special points 
which he had noted. 

“My lord,” quoth his Majesty, ‘‘ you willed such 
as are in authority to be careful thereof, and to devise 
some good order for the relief of the distressed ; 
wherein I think you mean me, for I am the first that 


be unable to vouchsafe a “present reply. After a 
pause he urged the special claims of the poor of Lon- 
don, where the citizens were wise, and the bishop 
doubted not pitiful and merciful, and would right 
willingly carry out his charitable enterprise. Edward 
at once acquiesced in this view, and forthwith sent 
the bishop, with a letter which the king had written 
tothe Lord Mayor, commanding the chief magistrate 
to summon a meeting of his most trusty councillors, 
and to take the project into immediate consideration. 
The day following, by appointment, Bishop Ridley 
dined with the Lord Mayor (Sir Richard Dobbs), and 
afterwards met two of the senior aldermen, and six 
commoners selected from the City council. The 
matter on which they had assembled was earnestly dis- 
cussed, and, after debate (adjourned from day to day), 
the mayor reported to the king that the unanimous 
opinion of his colleagues was that it would be neces- 
sary to classifv the poorof London as a preliminary step 
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to any great charitable scheme, and that this they had 
done as follows. They found that the London poor con- 
sisted of (1) Those who were poor by impotency, such 
as young fatherless children, the crippled, and the old ; 
(2) Those who had become poor by casualty, as the 
maimed, the sick, and the diseased ; (3) The thrift- 
less poor, whom idleness and vice had reduced to 
indigence and want. King Edward thereupon ex- 
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tery of the Grey Friars, by Newgate. Nothing 
had been done with this gift, and now that King 
Edward had perfected his noble scheme of charity, 
attention was directed to it as offering available 
means for bringing one at least of the hospitals into 
working order. Edward confirmed this grant of his 
father, and endowed the estate with lands and 
tenements that had belonged to the Savoy of the 
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pressed his intention of meeting these cases oy 
founding three great houses of charity, or hospitals. 
Letters Patent were prepared; and a few weeks be- 
fore his death, yielding to God his most hearty thanks 
that he had been permitted to finish the work to the 
glory of His Name, “the serious and holy child,” as 
Charles Lamb aptly calls him, instituted the “ Hos- 
pitals of Edward the Sixth King of England, of 
Christ, Bridewell, and St. Thomas the Apostle.” For 
the “poor by impotency ”—the young fatherless 
children—the first of these hospitals was created. 

At the dissolution of the monasteries, Henry vr 
had given to the City of London, to be divided for the 
relief of the puor, the church and part of the monas- 





annual value of £450. He likewise consented to the 
City’s petition that the appointed governors of the 
Royal Hospitals (the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
certain of the Common Council) might take in 
mortmain, or otherwise, without licence, for the pur- 
poses of Christ’s Hospital, lands to the value of 
‘four thousand marks by the year,” which sum 
Edward, in the presence of his Privy Council, filled 
in with his own hand, devoutly thanking God the 
while. Within a few months after the young king’s 
untimely death, the House of the Grey Friars was 
reported in sufficiently habitable condition to allow 
of the admission of the children. These, to the 
number of yearly four hundred, were accorded shelter 
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in the somewhat decrepit buildings of the old monas- 
tery; and it is to be noted all were orphans. The 
children ware clothed in russet, afterwards changed 
to the rough cloth gown of blue now worn, which was 
the ordinary dress of children in humble life during 
the reign of the Tudors. 

It is clear that, at the very outset of its career, 
Christ’s Hospital was used as an habitable shelter 
for poor fatherless children, and none others. It was 
designed to that end by King Edward; and there is 
sufficient evidence in its history to show that for many 
years no departure was taken from its founder’s well- 
expressed intentions in thisrespect. The Ordinances 
and Rules made by the Court of Aldermen in 1557, 
and appointed to be read at a full court of the 
governors at least once in every quarter, point very 
conclusively to this. ‘‘ Whereas,” reads the opening 
paragraph of the curious little volume containing 
these quaintly-worded ordinances—‘‘ Whereas the 
most excellent and worthy princes, our late sovereign 
lords, King Henry vir and King Edward v1, the 
with of their bountiful benignity and charitable 
devotion towards the succour and sustentation of the 
poor in this city, have given and granted by their 
letters patent,” etc., etc., therefore, ‘‘we, the 
governors,” have agreed upon certain rules for their 
good governance. One of the first of these rules 
applicable to Christ’s Hospital recites that no child is 
to be admitted to it unless at least six of the lead- 
ing men, ‘‘the ancients” of the child’s parish, are 
able to testify that the child is the offspring of law- 
ful wedlock; and it further provides that ‘‘ this ordi- 
nance touching the admitting of children shall not 
be broken except in cases of extremity, where loss 
of life, and perishing, would presently follow if they 
be not received into this said hospital.” A few pages 
farther on in the same small volume occurs a chapter 
on the ‘‘Apprenticing of the Children of the Hos- 
pital,” whith contains the following: ‘‘ The trea- 
surer, with one other governor at the least, shall 
put forth any of the children to service, having 
a careful regard to whom they be put. ar 
lest any may happen to become more poor than their 
poor parents, and also become evil members, to the 
great grief of such as daily relieve them.” These 
facts seem to prove incontestably that Christ’s Hos- 
pital, in its early days, little differed from a house 
for foundlings. Children were admitted into it at 
very tender ages—so young, indeed, that many were 
put out to nurse. Even as late as the latter part of 
the seventeenth century this custom obtained, as the 
accounts of the Hospital show. In the year 1665 
we find that weekly allowances were made out of the 
funds for nursing a large proportion of the children 
in various open districts of the City and its neigh- 
bourhood. From this system may be traced the 
origin of the minor establishment at Hertford, which 
for many years has been, and is still, used as a pre- 
paratory school to the greater institution in London. 
It would be more difficult to trace the beginning of 
the innovation admitting the children of parents who 
were living to the benefitsof Christ’s Hospital. Doubt- 
less this was introduced when London became more 
‘ prosperous and less of a sanctuary for the poor. In 
the reign of Henry vii and of his youthful successor 
the capital literally swarmed with impoverished and 
neglected people, and there was no lack in those 
times, and even down to a later period, of candidates 
properly qualified for Edward’s bounty. After the 
Stuarts came te the throne admission began to be 
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restricted to thé children of poor freemen ot tho 
City; but since the year 1839 every child whose 
parents are subjects of Great Britain is eligible on 
nomination of a governor. 

Let us now see how Christ’s Hospital grew to be 
the considerable school that it now is. When it 
was first founded, as we have already seen, it was 
not only in name, but in fact, a hospital. Less 
attention was no doubt paid to the children’s educa- 
tion than to their health and maintenance. Many of 
them were altogether too young to be taught efli- 
ciently; besides which the ancient home of the 
Mendicant Friars did not possess the requisite 
facilities for boarding and educating some four or 
five hundred children of various ages. The fact 
is, the school grew up within the Hospital very 
gradually. In course of time, as the age at which 
the children were admitted came to be raised, and as 
corresponding opportunities offered for their more 
efficient instruction, a seminary usurped the place of 
the home foy foundlings. One benefactor gave money 
for building a Grammar School. At the suggestion 
of Pepys, Charles 11 founded the Mathematical School. 
Sir John Moore, alderman of the City, built at his 
sole cost the Writing School ; and Sir John Frederick, 
president of the institution, built a Hall. It is 
interesting to notice that each of these buildings was 
erected towards the close of the seventeenth century, 
when the custom of putting out the children of 
Christ’s Hospital to nurse was falling into desuetude. 
The Christ’s Hospital of those days might be likened 
to a miniature University. The dormitories, where the 
children were lodged under care of a ‘‘nurse,”’ took the 
place of the hostelries or colleges; and the schools, that 
is to say, the Upper and Lower Grammar Schools, the 
Mathematical and the Writing Schools, occupied the 
positions, on a small scale, of the lecture-rooms of 
the professors. The children out at nurse might be 
likened to “unattached students” of the present 
day. By-and-by the whole of the children were 
gathered within the walls. Benefactions came pour- 
ing in, in more or less substantial sums, from wealthy 
and benevolent persons, and Christ’s Hospital took 
the position of a great Public School. It differed 
from Eton and the other great Public Schools only in 
this respect, that in its new estate it retained intact 
the essential conditions under which it was founded. 
Its governing body insisted, and for that matter still 
insist (notwithstanding what the detractors of Christ’s 
Hospital may say to the contrary), that children seek- 
ing to be admitted to its benefits shall be the children 
of poor and deserving persons. The Long Chamber of 
Eton, with all its splendid privileges, for more than 
a hundred years was the sanctuary of the nominees 
of the Head Master or the Provost of the College and 
their friends. The sons of persons of wealth have 
heretofore been ‘‘ Scholars ’’ of Winchester, ‘‘ Queen’s 
Scholars”? of Westminster, ‘‘ Boarders’ at Shrews- 
bury, scholars of the Free Grammar Schools of 
Laurence Sheriff, and of John Lyon at Rugby and 
Harrow, and ‘‘ Gown-Boys”’ of the famous seminary 
of Thomas Sutton in Charterhouse—all this in direct 
contravention of the statutes of the respective Founders 
of these institutions, which declare that the boys of 
their several Foundations shall be “poor scholars” 
—in other words, that the boys admitted upon 
their Foundations shall be the sons of parents 
too poor adequately to provide for their children’s 
education. The Governors of Christ’s Hospital have 


never departed from the intentions of King Edward vi 
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in respect of the one main and great qualification re- 
quired of candidates for his Foundation—namely, that 
they shall be the children of the deserving poor. It 
has been argued, and somewhat persistently by some, 
that, as at present constituted and at present governed, 
Christ’s Hospital does not fulfil the intentions of 
King Edward vr as expressed in the Charter 
of Incorporation of the Royal Hospitals. But it 
fulfils those intentions quite as sufficiently as the 
present ‘‘ Foundation ” of Eton College expresses the 
original design of King Henry v1, or the ‘‘ Founda- 
tion” of Harrow School answers the design of John 
Lyon, or the present Shrewsbury School the purposes 
expressed in the Burgesses’ petition to King Edward 
vi. Very considerable difficulty would be experienced, 
we should imagine, in the present day, in keeping 
Christ’s Hospital at its full complement of scholars 
drawn solely from the deserving “ fatherless” chil- 
dren of London proper. London is not what it was 
in the days of the Tudors; and surely no one could 
be found bold enough to maintain that the present 
metropolis is the same as the old city within the 
gates. If it be conceded that it is not the same, 
then the letter of King Edward’s intentions falls to 
the ground. The spirit of those intentions is fol- 
lowed in the present regulations under which 
children are admitted. It is not to be lost sight 
of that Christ’s Hospital, rich as it is, has little or 
no income derivable under its charter. Its large 
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one penny and a packet of plums to a certain 
number of boys on Whit-Sunday. Then there is the 
yearly gift of sixpence (to which the Lord Mayor for 
the time being generally adds a second sixpence), 
given with a couple of buns and a glass of wine, to 
each boy at the Mansion House on Easter Tuesday. 
It might be advisable that some, if not all, of these 
old customs should be abolished, as savouring too 
much of the “ charity school.” Sixpences are excel- 
lent in their way; but it is a trifle absurd, it seems to 
us, to find well-grown lads, headed by beadles, walk- 
ing in a procession through the streets of London, 
with snips of paper pinned to their breasts bearing 
the legend ‘He is Risen.” And as for the gifts of 
pence and plums, for many years it has been con- 
sidered by the boys themselves an indignity to be 
selected to receive them. We believe, however, 
that the governors at present have so keen an eye 
towards judicious reforms that it is a supererogatory 
act even to venture to indicate the direction in which 
reforms are needed. 

At tho School in Newgate Street there are at 
present nearly seven hundred boys, of ages varying 
from nine to nineteen. These are apportioned off 
into dormitories, or ‘‘ wards,” consisting of from forty 
to fifty boys, presided over by a senior scholar, from 
time immemorial called a “Grecian.” This scholar 
—auswering tothe Preepostor of other Public Schools 
—is assisted in his domestic duties by deputy- 


endowments—and they are larger than those of any | Grecians, and other senior boys called monitors. A 


other school in the kingdom—have been principally | ‘‘Grecian’s”’ privileges are of various kinds. 


provided from legacies and donations made at various 
periods of the school’s history. It may fairly be taken 
for granted that the benevolent persons who conferred 
these pecuniary benefits were, for the most part, cog- 
nisant of the altered condition of Christ’s Hospital, 
seeing that by far the most considerable portion of 
its present large income has accrued since it ceased 
to be a home for Foundlings. 

There is no doubt, however, that the property of 
Christ’s Hospital is encumbered with many charges, 
for purposes which in the present day are unneces- 
sary and often impracticable. In the century suc- 
ceeding the Hospital’s foundation, lands and gifts of 
money poured in for the benefit of the charity. 
Many of these gifts were for the blind and aged, for 
apprenticing the children, and for other objects 
not strictly applicable to the Hospital considered 
merely as a school. In the same manner many 
persons left estates and money to the governors on 
condition that a certain number of children annually 
should be presented with nominations by the City 
Companies, or be elected to the Foundation by 
various parishes, or be nominated by some public 
body fixed by the donor. One benefactor left a sum 
of money, the yearly interest upon which was to be 
devoted to providing on a given day a-substantial 
dinner of boiled pork and peas-pudding—we believe, 
however, that this latter toothsome concomitant of the 
meal was subsequently generouslyadded by the gover- 
nors. Another person left a legacy on condition that 
a certain number of boys should receive pairs of 
gloves, to be worn in the various processions in which 
the school took part at Easter-tide. On these gloves 
were to be printed the words, “‘ He is Risen.” The 
gloves, it may be mentioned, are still given; but 
in place of being absurdly printed on the glove a 
paper badge is worn on the left breast with the 
words required by the founder. A third considerate 
person left a small sum of money to provide a gift of 





He 
has a “ study” to himself, and a bed which is railed 
off from the & woAdkon by curtains of the coziest. 
Along with those of his class, he shares the comforts 
of a snug and well-appointed parlour adjoining the 
head master’s residence; he sits at the uppermost 
table in the hall, enjoying sundry appetising dishes 
for breakfast and dinner; and he has liberty to go 
outside the Hospital ‘‘ out of school hours ” just as 
often as he pleases, except when ‘‘ gated” for some 
dereliction of duty. Besides which he has the privi- 
lege of fagging. A ‘Grecian’ remains at the school 
until he is eighteen or nineteen years of age, when 
he is sent to the University at the expense of the 
Foundation. The Hospital presents each Grecian 
“going up” to Oxford or Cambridge with £20 for 
the purchase of books ; £10 for whatever apparel he 
may need ; and £30 for “caution money” and settling 
fees. The Hospital Exhibitions provide the ex- 
Grecian with fair means of living when he reaches 
the University. To the senior boys on Charles m’s 
Foundation in the Mathematical School the same 
judicious generosity is shown on their leaving. the 
Hospital. Each boy, whose parents have expressed 
an intention of apprenticing him to a sea life, is 
presented with a chronometer watch, a box of mathe- 
matical instruments, a quadrant, an outfit of uniform, 
such books as may be necessary to his calling, and a 
purse of fifteen sovereigns. And if the lad will take 
the trouble on his return from three voyages to call at 
the Hospital, and present testimonials of service and 
good character from his late commanding officers, 
he may, on satisfying the head master of his old 
school of fair ability in the service of navigation, 
receive a further complimentary gift of fifteen sove- 
reigns. It may be mentioned that on the first ‘‘ Draw- 
ing-room” day of the year the Queen receives the 
senior ‘‘ Mathematical hoys” at the palace, regales 
them with luncheon, and presents them with a gra- 
tuity of eight guineas. 
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‘¢ Although Christ’s Hospital is, and has been from 
its foundation, in the main a commercial seminary,” 
pertinently writes Mr. Howard Staunton, “ the list 
of ‘Blues’ who have acquired celebrity in what are 
called the ‘liberal professions’ would confer honour 
upon a school of much loftier pretensions.” Notably 
amongst the earlier scholars are the memorable Jesuit, 
Edmund Campion, a man whose unquestionable piety 
and marvellous ability might well have saved him from 
a shameful death ; William Camden, the antiquary ; 
Bishop Stillingfleet (according to the testimony of 
Pepys); David Baker, the ecclesiastical historian ; 
Joshua Barnes, the erudite Greek scholar; Jeremiah 
Markland, a man of distinction both as scholar and 
critic ; Richardson, the novelist; Bishop Middleton, 
of Calcutta; Samuel Taylor Coleridge, and Robert 
Allen. In the present century Christ’s Hospital can 
boast of Thomas Mitchell, the well-known translator 
of Aristophanes ; Leigh Hunt; Charles Lamb, and his 
friend George Dyer; James White ; James Scholefield, 
Regius Professor of Greek in Cambridge; the Rev. 
George Townsend ;‘and Thomas Barnes, one of the 
early editors of the ‘‘ Times,” “than whom,” Leigh 
Hunt tells us, ‘‘no man, if he had cared for it, could 
have been more certain of distinction.” 

It may interest some of the readers of this periodical 
to learn what are the present regulations apply- 
ing to the admission of children to Christ’s Hospital. 
These regulations are as follows, viz., firstly, that 
children must be between eight and ten years 
of age, and free from disease as well as from any 
physical defect which might render them unable 
to take care of themselves; that their parents (if 
one or both be living) have not adequate means 
of educating and maintaining them, and the children 





have not such means of theirown. The governors of 
Christ’s Hospital (represented by the Committee of 
Almoners) make a particular request that persons 
who are in no real need of assistance from a charitable 
foundation like Christ’s Hospital, and have no fair 
ground of claim, from reverse of circumstances, in- 
adequacy of means, or the like, for aid from others 
in the maintenance and education of their children, 
will refrain from importuning for admission of their 
children into the Hospital. It may be added that 
parents and others who apply to the governors for 
presentation (governors exercise the right only in 
their individual capacity) should state their cases 
clearly and fully, and should, above all things else, 
mention the number of their dependent children, and 
the fullname and age of the particular child whom it 
is desired to benefit. Successful candidates are 
required, as a preliminary to admission, to pass an 
examination as to their attainments, such examina- 
tion being graduated according to age. The limits 
of age are fixed at between eight and ten years. 

In the course of a few years it is highly probable that 
Christ’s Hospital will be removed into the couatry. 
With that removal will of necessity depart every 
vestige of the old dress, the old customs, and the 
quaint traditions of the school. The enormous aud 
still increasing wealth of Christ’s Hospital will, 
we doubt not, be apportioned in providing schools 
for boys and girls both, not only boarding, but day 
schools as well. We trust these schools, when in- 


stituted, may endure to ages as splendid testimony of 
the honourable and judicious management of Christ’s 
Hospital for the space of three hundred years by 
the governors appoluted under the Charter of Kirg 
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PRACTICAL SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


BY THE REV. HARRY JONES, M.A, 


HOUSES AND FURNITURE, 


URNITURE has its fashions, but they change 

slowly. A bedstead is made to last longer than 
a bonnet, and yet, given sufficient time, we may see 
as great alteration in the make of the fabric on which 
we sleep as in a woman’s head-gear. True, there 
are certain fixed features to be observed in the former; 
it must needs be rectangular and level, and stand 
upon legs at a convenient height. Barring these 
inevitable conditions, however, what can be more 
unlike than the old-fashioned wooden four-poster, 
with its heavy suffocating curtains, and the bare 
draughty metal frame now in common use? And as 
with bedsteads, so it is with most of the ordinary 
standing furniture of our houses. 

Chairs, indeed, since people have from generation 
to generation much the same length of limb and back, 
retain similar general features, and tables must be 
level, and have their surface as near as may be at 
some fixed distance from the floor. Still, especially 
with tables, what changes in fashion do we see! 
We will take tables and chairs, essential items of 
furniture, on which to make a few remarks in respect 
to practical science. Is this used to determine their 
fashion ? Consider for a moment what is needed in 
a common chair that it may suit its purpose. It 
should be strong enough to be sat upon without need 
of any special caution on the part of the sitter, and 
yet it should be so light as to admit of being easily 
shifted. Now, in most drawing-rooms, a heavy 
person—who probably most desires to seat himself 
or herself—has to pick and choose in order to escape 
acatastrophe. It will not do to take the first seat 
that offers, and even if it suffices for a perch, the 
sitter must be careful not to lean back. Lightness 
has been so studied in some chairs, that only the 
slimmest ladies can use them. They do not suit 
even a thin youth who has a trick of lounging. 
They are fit for ghosts, but not for honest flesh and 
blood. Is not this absurdly unscientific? A very 
little extra strength in construction would add but 
imperceptibly to their weight, and relieve every man 
at least from apprehension when he desires to be 
seated. They might be just as handy, and yet safe. 
Then look at chair-backs. Fashion now makes some 
upright, and sacrifices comfort to a whimsical demand 
of taste. Backs are intended to be leaned against, 
but who can lean when his spine is at right angles 
to his thighs? Look at elbows, too. They are 
meant to rest those of the sitter, and should thus be 
at least flat, if not slightly channelled. The arm of 
the chair should be the converse of that of the 
man. If made round, his arm perpetually slips off 
when he would rest it; and yet there are chair elbows 
which are not only slippery and narrow, but also 
rounded on the surface. The most fashionable chair 
at present rather discards the padded cushion, which 
catches the elbow and prevents it from sliding off. 
Perhaps a broad, flat-padded surface to the arm of the 
chair best fulfils its purpose in steadily supporting that 
of the sitter. The provision of chairs with spring seats 
is, again, a mistake. They are not only exceptionally 
heating, but they convey the idea that instead of 
your being welcome to sit down, you are being con- 
tinually pushed off. When you seat yourself on one 





you are conscious of having to overcome opposition. 
The only thing to be said in their favour is that when 
you want to rise you have a shove up. The ideal 
chair, the chair of rest, should have as little padding 
as possible, but accommodate itself to the human 
frame that wants to be rested; and I have often won- 
dered why some enterprising and scientific furniture- 
maker has not produced a more anatomical article. 
I mean one so shaped as to fit those curves of the 
body which are common to all ordinarily-formed 
persons. Such a chair would need no moveable 
cushions for the hollows of the back and neck, but 
simply provide support evenly to each part of the 
human fabric. 

A word more about tables. If they are intended 
to be sat at, surely the legs of the sitter should be 
more considered than those of the table. Thus the 

rinciple of the old pillar and claw, which is now 
hala cried down by some leaders of supposed taste, 
is really the most scientific and suitable to its purpose. 
It became common because it was found to be conve- 
nient. But having become, and showing a tendency 
to become more, common, divers fanciful leaders of 
fashion in furniture have called it ‘‘ vulgar.” And 
so the solid old ‘pillar and claw” table has been 
banished from many a room, to the sore discomfort of 
those who knock their knees against hard fashion- 
able legs. It would have been a wise move, agree- 
able to the propriety or fitness of things, and thus 
radically in better taste, if the pillar-and-claw prin- 
ciple had been more widely applied, especially to 
dining-tables, instead of being voted vulgar, and 
thus departed from. There is another fashion in 
tables which is absurd, and that is the inlaying or 
painting of them with patterns. If a man has 
beautiful stones, marbles, woods, or what not, the 
last place he should exhibit them on is a table, on 
which, if it is to be of any use as a table, divers 
things are constantly being laid. These materials of 
beautiful interest should be shown in panels on 
walls or doors, where by the very nature of the case 
they would not be hidden. As they are used chiefly 
to be seen, they should be put where people could 
see them, and, if polished, where they could not be 
exposed to scratches. The surface of a table should 
be plain and not patterned. 

Take another article of furniture—a lamp. There 
must, of course, be some capable of being moved 
about; but where the height of a room permits it, 
and where a light is always needed in the same 
place, it should be hung from the ceiling. Out of 
doors, where there is no roof, a light must needs be 
placed on a pedestal or pillar; but when we look 
into the shops where lamps are sold, how very large 
a proportion are standard ones, and on how many 
dining-room tables do we find them placed? Then, 
again, what grotesque, inappropriate shapes are 
used for standards! It seems now the fashion to 
employ stuffed monkeys for the purpose. A monkey 
is the last kind of animal to which we look for illu- 
mination or for steadiness of carriage; and I should, 
moreover, fancy that it must be simply distressing to 
have an ape constantly staring one in the face. I 
suppose some people buy these grinning equipments 
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to their tables, or the’ would not continue to be 
offered for sale, but th y can hardly endure them 
long. Fortunately they are expensive. 

A word about table ornaments. Happily, flowers 
are generally accepted as the best, but how stupid it 
is to put them into such high receptacles that you 
cannot see the face of your opposite neighbour. 
Flowers should be below the eye, as they appear on 
the ground in nature. It should be remembered, 
moreover, that persons seated at a table are lower 
than when they stand, and thus the more care should 
be taken to keep the floral ornament down. Cheap, 
beautifully-coloured shells are a great addition to the 
decoration of a table when mixed with flowers, and 
a brilliant humming-bird may not inappropriately be 
so fixed with a wire as to hover over a blossom. I 
remember, however, thus arranging one which, directly 
my back was turned, the cat leapt upon and ate, or 
tried to eat. 

In respect to the decoration of sitting or living 
rooms, I think a protest ought to be made against 
ornaments which are both brittle and unstable. Pot- 
tery nick-nacks prohibit that carelessness of gesture 
and motion which is indispensable to ease. When 
you cannot stretch yourself or push your chair back 
without the risk of knocking some precious bit of 
china down, there is an end to comfort. Think of 
bookshelves, too. How many a room is dwarfed by 
their being carried down to the floor. They should 
never descend lower than the eye, or at least should 
always allow a chair-back to be placed against the 
wall beneath them. Books close to the carpet are 
curiously out of place. The larger volumes, more- 
over, should be placed over the smaller; thus more 
space is provided in the apartment. As it is, most 
bookshelves are deepest at the bottom. Reverse 
this arrangement, and you not only have more room 
to move about, but you can better place ornaments, 
such as busts, etc., on the top of the case. 

One modern fashion must be commended as sensi- 
ble, and that is the leaving of a margin of floor 
around the carpet. But this is being exaggerated. 
I have seen daintily equipped rooms in which the 
smallness of the carpets reminded me of the scraps 
put down in shops where ready-made shoes are tried 
on. The carpet should cover all that part of the 
floor likely to be walked upon. This admits a very 
appreciable border of stained wood or parqueterie. 

Our esthetic upholsterers have, moreover, effected 
an excellent and radical reform in the patterns of 
carpets, and one wonders how those with roses as big 
as cauliflowers ever could have been tolerated. It is 
natural to see trodden grass or gravel under one’s 
feet, and the small close patterns of subdued greens 
and browns are thus most appropriate for their place 
and purpose. Huge blossoms suggest the idea that 
you are walking over flower-beds. I cannot help 
thinking, though, that much more might be made of 
ceilings than is usual in England. Walls are often 
now papered or painted with creeping foliage; but 
possibly the sense of cool retreat, especially in sum- 
mer-time, might be enhanced by allowing the leaves 

and twigs to spread themselves overhead. This 
would probably diminish the apparent height of the 
room; but at present it is suggested to the inmates of 
the apartment that they are surrounded by hedges 
only. Foliage above, with branches, from which 
lamps hung, might result in such decoration of a 
summer parlour as would be found not inappropriate. 
I do not think it has been tried. 


In respect to mirrors, much good effect is gained 
by putting them in the corners of rooms, rather than 
in the middle of the wall. The obtrusive squareness 
of many an apartment might thus be remedied. The 
complete filling of a recess with looking-glass is also 
frequently very effective, and adds largely to the 
sense of space in a small room. 

It is difficult to believe that we have finally settled 
upon the best shape and garnishment of the fire- 
place, which, as the hearth, represents the most 
cherished or sacred spot under the roof. The fire 
itself furnishes it in winter, but even then it may be 
asked why it should have such black surroundings. 
No doubt coloured tiles are well used, in moderation, 
to catch and reflect the blaze, yet the back of the 
grate is conventionally black. I believe it should be 
red. The smoke will darken part of it, but much is 
untouched by smoke, and the red which is left adds 
considerably to the cheerfulness of the fire. The 
problem of the treatment of the fireplace in summer 
has not yet been solved. Perhaps the fabric, involv- 
ing projecting chimney-piece and jambs, which is 
now built around and above it, is too large and im- 
portunate. If the fire simply occupied a cavity in 
the wall, and the fender arrangement and mantel- 
shelf were all moveable, the whole thing might be 
covered by a curtain when not used. As it is, the 
grate is unpleasantly obtrusive when cold, and its 
obtrusiveness is seldom abated by its being made a 
receptacle far flowers, Japanese parasols, and what 
not, stuck into it with the desperate attempt to 
correct its hard and dead look. 

On the whole, despite of the many supposed im- 
provements made in furniture and the equipment of 
our houses, I am inclined to fancy that, with a little 
more courage and common sense, there is opportuni- 
ties for much greater reform in the matter, to the 
increase of legitimate domestic ease and seemliness 
of decoration; and that if people would only think 
more for themselves, and perceive the real object of 
the various articles in common domestic use, they 
would be gratified at finding how much they could 
improve the comfort and appearance of their rooms. 





SUMMER DAYS IN THE LABRADOR. 


‘¢ Oh, dreary land of Labrador, 
Where poet never lived or sang.” 


S° wrote Bishop Field, reflecting probably on the 
scanty harvest which repaid the missionary’s 
labour in this barren region. No very cheerful 
picture, indeed, can be drawn of the lives of those 
who toil on its rugged coast, in settlements so pri- 
mitive and unimportant as to scarce receive recogni- 
tion at the hands of map-makers. Northward from 
Cape Harrison lies a grim, rocky, and deeply-indented 
coast-line, the ocean front of which is dotted by 
innumerable islands, marked in the atlas by mere 
dots, or passed over altogether. It is in these scat- 
tered settlements, known to the inhabitants and 
captains of trading schooners by the most tongue- 
trying of Indian names, or re-named by accident in 
English, that the missionary lives. 

In Labrador the missionary is a muscular Chris- 
tian. He has often to eke out his scanty means by 
labour in a garden, whose prevailing feature is rock, 





whose manure is decaying codfish heads, and whose 
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SUMMER DAYS IN THE LABRADOR. 


perfume is most trying to the olfactory nerves. Let 
the reader come with me to the Seal Islands. They 
are situated in the punch-bowl just off the main- 
land. Stay; let us look inthe map forthem. Not 
there! Dear me; what an utterly insignificant 
group ! Yet, when we make our appearance there, on 
board the good schooner Polly Ann, we find that 
thousands of hardy fishermen are engaged in the 
herring and cod fisheries. What a lovely summer 
morning to be sure! The sun has caught those 
mica hills yonder, where the purple. bay runs 
to kiss the brown-weeded shore, and you see one 
blaze.of light, as if a hundred million diamonds had 
been flung together to daze the eye with their glitter- 
ing sheen. ‘To the left, where you observe that 
bright eet bed, bordered with black, is the orchard. 
An orchard? Yes; but disabuse your mind of the 
idea of an English orchard, for in this primitive 
garden we find only the blackberry and the bake- 
apple. The bake-apple no more resembles its name- 
sake than does the blackberry. Here it is a yellow 
raspberry in appearance, and tastes like turpentine 
andsugar. The blackberry is like unto the mulberry, 
and has no taste whatever, save and only when boiled 
down with molasses, when thrice happy are they who 
can afford a blackberry-pudding after a dinner of 
codfish and salt pork. The bake-apple has more 
flavour, and is well appreciated. 

There is great commotion in Ticklielse Harbour, 
for a boat has just come in, and informed the fish- 
makers that Skipper O’Brian has over ninety barrels 
of herring in his seine. Go over and ask yonder 
fisherman, with great rough boots and woollen shirt, 
and face that has not seen a razor for a month, what 
he thinks of it. "While you wait for an answer, look 
at his rusty trousers and his great horny hands. He 
speaks. ‘The rusty clothes disappear, the horny 
hands have become ennobled, the fisherman has 
vanished from sight. You are in the presence of 
pure English refinement. Itistheparson! ‘‘ Dull, 
did you say, dull?” he repeats after you, with an air 
of good-humour. ‘No, no; we have no time to be 
dull here. The season is too short. But come and 
T’ll show you how the fish is made. Live here? Oh 
dear, no; thirty miles down the coast. I came to- 
day to one of the flock, and must go on to Shark 
Island to bury a poor fellow.” 

In that brief conversation you have gained a 
history. Up in the morning at four, out in the boat 
and away amongst ‘‘ God’s scattered sheep,’ love 
taking no thought of distance travelled, and then at 
night ploughing the stormy deep again, or perhaps 
stretched upon a bed of heather in a fisherman’s hut, 
sans window, sans door, sans everything. 

He is the peacemaker, the arbitrator, the beginning 
andthe end of the settlement. Without him fisher- 
men would sell their fish privately to ubiquitous 
traders for cash, thereby detrauding the merchant 
who has supplied them with nets and provisions 
at ruinously high figures. Without him the soli- 
tary representative of the law, who appears once a 
year from Newfoundland, would never get through 
his work. This humble minister of the gospel, toil- 
ing from morn till dewy eve, unkempt, unwearied, 
and unknown, bears in his hands the fortunes of 
those rich merchants who would scorn to give their 
drudge so mean a pay. 

That smack just over there has come in with a 
boat-load of codfish. Men stand and pitchfork them 
into the shed. They are seized by one, disembowelled 
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and beheaded; another (the splitter) rips them 
down the back, and takes out the bone, passing them 
to a third, who carries them away and ‘salts them 
down,” whence they are taken to the flakes to dry in 
the sun, whence they go to the hold of yonder saucy 
brigantine, whence they go to ¢ferra nova on the shore 
of the rushing Tagus, whence they go to the:stomachs 
of his Most Catholic Majesty the King of Portugal 
and all his liege subjects. 


Come into a fisherman’s hut with the parson and 


me. You will be sure of a welcome. Yonder it is, 
round and tapering to the top like the teepees of the 
Esquimaux, but without their low entrance, for this 
is a summer hut, built of turf, and intended to be 
abandoned in the winter. We pause at the thresh- 
old, and the parson, removing his hat, says, ‘‘God 
save all here,” to which comes the cheery answer, 
‘God save ye kindly; come in, sit ye down, and 
have a cup of tay.” We resume our hats and enter 
at the bidding. Now this “ tay” is an institution in 
the Labrador. The kettle is ever on the fire, ready 
for the visitor, who, in a trice, has a bowl scalding 
hot, sweetened with molasses, which he must get 
outside of speedily, for, should a suspicion enter the 
mind of the honest fishwife that parson’s “tay is 
could,” then needest thou a mouth “ and a breast of 
triple brass,” for it will be snatched from you and 
replaced with hotter still. In Chili one gets used 
to pickles ; on the Labrador the mouth and throat 
grow familiar with a compound which causes fre- 
quent use of expletives and agonised tears in merrie 
England. 

A rude wooden table and two or three stools com- 
prise the furniture; the decorations on the wall are 
oilskins, gaffs, nets, e¢ zd, etc. The menu is: for 
breakfast, fish, hard bread, and tea; for dinner, 
pork, bread, and tea; for supper, tea, bread, and 
fish. And this style of living goes on year in, 
year out, saving only when, in winter, a seal’s 
heart or flipper gives a taste of “‘ fresh meat.” 

Over in the west the sun is setting behind yon 
iron mountain. Bog, and rock, and sea; sea, and 
rock, and bog, without one tree or running brook to 
break the severity of that rugged view. It is chill 
and drear, and oh, so lonesome, except when the 
blessed sun comes out, softening every ragged line, 
and turning brown and sombre grey to gold! 

Yes, thank you; I slept very well. I stayed with 
the parson last night in a palace—I mean a frame- 
house, and had, mirabile dictu! a bed. A bed and 
blankets. In the morning took my “tub” in an 
emerald bath, bordered by fish flakes, and felt a 
slimy dog-fish wriggle past my legs, and dressed 
again long before the lazy sun was up. Going back 
to the house, one became aware that human nature 
is the same under a copper skin as under a white, 
for did not Biddy discover Esquimaux Tommy, head, 
shoulders, and half his body immersed in the slush- 
barrel, eating the precious pork dripping? and did 
not Biddy’s broom descend, and from that moment 
did not all Tommy’s interest in pork fat cease ? 

It is Sunday, and we are off to morning service at 
Shark Harbour, some fifteen miles to the. north. 
Although we have the wind with us—otherwise the 
congregation would come to the parson—yet it will 
be quite eight o’clock before we get there, and as a 
baby is to be christened we can ill spare the two 
hours’ delay, for the next station is twenty miles 
west and south, and Sunday is the busiest day in the 
week. On we go! The good boat, bounding over 
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the ocean, in and out and round about innumerable 
islands, until it is a wonder one does not get lost. 
Then a flock of curlew flies away, darkening the sky, 
and by-and-by wild geese will make the morning 
air clamorous with their cries. That little shiny 
speck on yonder island is a silver fox, who no doubt 
has a matinée with his friend the wolf, who came 
over on the ice from the mainland last winter; and 
there is a lovely lake, set in the midst of an island 
which we are going to pass. Pleasant to the sight 
is this sheet of silver, but tasting like gall, so we 
must e’en content ourselves with the red bog-water 
we have, seeing that we shall get none other unless 
an incoming brig should spare us some from her 
store. 

Our church is reached at last—a barn! Thrice 
happy is the parson who possesses a church on those 
barren isles. However, we carry our vestry with us 
in a portmanteau, and are fain to be content. Now 
a joyful shout arises as toilworn men see the parson’s 
boat ground upon the beach. They are all there in 
their workday clothes, but most of them have made 
shift to look a little Sunday-liks, from old Garry, 
who has regreased his boots, to young Dick Johnson, 
who has on a new jumper. The service begins 
almost immediately, and before five minutes are 
over you become aware that you stand with men who 
have come to pray. Very earnest and very plain 
indeed is that little service. Unaided by any musical 
instrument, the men roll out the Psalms, and require 
no clerk to tell them when torespond. Then follows 
a short sermon, which will do duty to-day in five 
different quarters, and, after a hearty shake-hands, 
we are off elsewhere to find the same earnestness 
and the same welcome from the hardy fishermen. At 
last, late at night, the day’s labour is finished, and 
the parson sups and rests forty miles from home ! 

I have given you a summer picture of the 
Labrador; but of dreary winter, when all boats 
leave with the fishermen for Newfoundland, when 
the sky is grey or tempest-tossed, when the sea is a 
sheet of dreary white, I have said nothing. It isa 
painful subject to talk about. Loneliness, a sense 
of utter desolation, fearsome journeys on sledges 
midst reeling ice in the wind-lashed snowstorm, 
hunger, and physical suffering, make up the life of 
these noble men. 

I turn sadly from the chill picture, concluding with 
lines written on the death of a missionary, by a 
brother clergyman :— 


‘* Hard by the wintry main he kept, with toil and pain, 

God’s scattered sheep ; 

Till, mid sad errand sped, by bier and dying bed, 
He fell asleep. 

Then lay him low in the soil while yet the sweat of toil 
Is on his brow. 

Stained with th’ arena’s dust and fury, but—we trust— 
A conqueror now !” 





Barieties, 


SUBMARINE VOLCANOES.—Captain Turpey, of the missionary 
ship John Williams, on returning to Sydney after his last 
tour of six months spent in visiting the various mission-stations, 
mentions, among the incidents of the voyage, this remarkable 
fact :—‘‘ During the cruise through the Ellice Group immense 
quantities of pumice-stone were sailed through, and the shores 
of all the islands in that group were thickly lined with it. 





Numerous trees were met with which had been torn violent! 
up by the roots, some of them being not less than 80 ft. or 90 ft. 
in length, and of such a sort as is not produced in the low coral 
islands. Some of those passed would prove dangerous to a 
vessel coming in contact with them at a high rate o >. 
would be interesting to know whence they have drifted ; are the 
pumice-stone and these immense trees from New Britain or its 
vicinity, or has there been some submarine eruption to account 
for the pumice-stone ? and if so, whence are the trees? From 
examination, I should not suppose the pumice-stone to have 
been afloat more than three or four months; it varied in size 
from pieces as large as a man’s head to the minutest dust, and 
in some — was so thick that canoes towing a few feet off the 
ship’s side were dragged over it instead of through it.” 


Prince BisMARCK ON GREEK.—‘‘ When in the first form at 
my grammar school, I wrote and spoke Latin fairly. I could 
not do as much now. As to Greek, I have entirely forgotten it. 
I cannot conceive why Greek should be learnt at all. The prac- 
tice is probably adhered to because scholars dislike to see that 
slighted which took them so much time and trouble to acquire. 
If it is contended that the study of Greek is excellent mental 
discipline, to learn Russian would be still more so, and at the 
same time practically useful. Twenty-eight declensions and the 
innumerable niceties by which the deficiencies of conjugation 
are made up for are something to exercise the memory. And 
then, how are the words changed? Frequently nothing but a 
single letter of the original root remains.” 


HospPiraAL FOR WoMEN, Sono.—Lord Shaftesbury has lately 
called attention to the special claims of this charity, founded in 
1842. It was the first hospital which adopted the plan of 
receiving, along with poor patients, a certain number able to 
pay a small sum, on the principle of home hospitals, now so 
widely and influentially advocated. 


Livery CLotu.—Theancient custom of presenting pieces of fine 
livery cloth of four-and-a-half yards each to certain great officers 
of State is still carried out by the Corporation. These pieces 
are sent to the First Secretary of State, the Lord Chancellor, the 
Chamberlain and Vice-Chamberlain of the Household, the Lord 
Steward, the Controller, the Lord Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, the Chief Baron of the Exchequer, the Master of the 
Rolls, the Recorder of London, the Attorney-General, the 
Solicitor-General, and the Common Serjeant. Livery cloth, black 
and green, is also sent to certain Corporation officials. Many 
surmises have been made as to the origin of this custom, which 
is a survival from days when livery cloth was an article of prime 
importance among ‘‘the livery” of the City. It has been sug- 
gested that the present was originally made as a bribe to cover 
the monopoly of the cloth trade once held in the City. 


LreGAL REPARTEE.—Mr. Pettigrew, of South Carolina, was as 
famed for repartee as for legal acumen. On one occasion he 
entered the Court of Common Pleas, Abbeville district, clad in 
a linen summer suit. He had to take a jury suit at once, and, 
borrowing a black robe from a fellow barrister, went at it. 
Carolina has all the old English form and fuss, and the judge 
said, ‘‘ Mr. Pettigrew, ne have on a light coat ; you cannot 
speak.” Pettigrew replied, ‘‘ May it please the bench, I con- 
form strictly to the law. Let me illustrate—the law says that a 
barrister shall wear a black gown and coat, and your honour 
thinks that means a black coat?” ‘‘ Yes,” said the judge. 
‘* Well, the law also says that the sheriff shall wear a cocked 
hat and sword. Does your honour hold that the sword must be 
cocked as well as the hat?” He was permitted to go on. 


Epvcation IN Russta.—The “‘ Journal de St. Pétersbourg” 
ives the following particulars concerning the public provision 
for education in Russia :—The sum assigned in the Budget of 
this year for education is 15,971,289 roubles (about £2,395,000). 
There are eight universities (not reckoning that of Helsingfors 
for Findand), with 5,629 students. Of these 85 are divinity 
students, 583 belong to the philological faculty, 1,629 to the 
faculty of law, 30 to that of Eastern languages, 622 to the 
mathematical faculty, 550 to that of natural science, and 2,130 
to the medical faculty. There are 53 ecclesiastical seminaries, 
with 12,227 pupils; 195 gymnasia and pro-gymnasia, with 
50,701 pupils; 56 middle-class schools, with 10,888 scholars. 
There are 19 military gymnasia, but the number of pupils is not 
iven. For females, there are 223 gymnasia and pro-gymnasia, 
aries 34,878 pupils; and this does not include the many 
institutions which are subject to the control of the Fourth Divi- 
sion of the Imperial Chancellery. There are 68 normal schools 
and training colleges for teachers, having 4,968 students. There 
are 10 other such institutions supported by non-public funds. 
The number of elementary schools in operatien this year 18 
25,491 with 1,074,559 pupils. 
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